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PERCEPTION AND REALITY 


HE ontological status of the objects of perception has been one 

of the leading problems of modern philosophy. According to 
Locke’s ‘‘way of ideas,’’ the objects of the mind were subjective, 
while the ‘‘real world,’’ composed of atoms and the void, was un- 
perceived and unknown by man. Following out the implications of 
this position, Berkeley postulated that the objects of perception do 
constitute the ‘‘real world’’ because the ‘‘real world’’ is our per- 
ceptions; and finally, in reaction, the naive realists have premised 
the opposite extreme, that we perceive the world as it ‘‘really is.’’ 
Each of these solutions have, while solving the existing problems 
which gave rise to them, created in turn new problems, such as are 
insoluble on the basis of the premises which they employed. It is 
not the purpose of this paper to rehearse these well-known difficul- 
ties, but to point out the premises which have led to the impasse and 
to suggest a new solution based upon different ones. 

Locke commenced his account of the human understanding by 
premising the Newtonian world of atoms, and from this world he 
tried to derive genetically the objects of perception and of knowl- 
edge. Berkeley and Hume merely worked this system to its logical 
outcome, retaining as presuppositions what they denied as facts: the 
existence of the world of atoms and the derivation from it of human 
perceptions. This development, ending as it did in scepticism and 
self-refutation, could be carried no further. A new account neces- 
sitated a change of premise, and the naive realists discarded the 
Newtonian world together with the genetic procedure. They re- 
tained, however, a third premise implicit in the other accounts, the 
view that perception is knowledge. Closely allied to this view is 
the failure to distinguish rigidly between sensation and perception. 
We perceive the world as it ‘‘really is,’’ and perception is knowl- 
edge. The conclusion of these two postulates should be that in 
perception we also know the world as it ‘‘really is.’’ Experience, 
however, in the classic form of the railroad tracks which appear to 
meet in the distance, and the stick which appears bent in water, 
refute this conclusion. Both postulates therefore demand further 
analysis and consideration. 
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What precisely is intended by the word ‘‘real’’ in the statement 


that we perceive the world as it really is? The extent to which the 
word as here used has any meaning may be determined by an exam. 
ination of the world itself. Nature is composed of particular ob. 
jects, stars, tables, rivers, which exist always and only in a milieu 
of other particular objects with which they are in a state of con- 
stant interaction, the individual existence of each being identifiable 
only through its network .of interactions. If, then, the adjective 
‘*real’’ when applied to an object signifies that object as existing in 
complete divorce from any of its functions, it designates an incon- 
ceivable and unidentifiable entity. Such a thing-in-itself, however, 
could not, by definition, be perceived, so that this obviously is not 
what is intended by the phrase. What other significance then may 
the word ‘‘real’’ have? 

An inquiry into the behavior of objects reveals that every object 
interacts in an innumerable variety of ways, dependent upon its 
own structure and upon the structure of that with which it inter- 
acts. The table which supports the ink-bottle, is cleft by the axe, 
burned by the hot iron; is seen by many persons, is bought in a store, 
and may become an object of sentimental or esthetic attachment. 


Can exclusive 


‘‘reality,’’ or a greater degree of ‘‘reality,’’ be as- 


signed to any one of these forms of behavior in preference to any 
other? Each type of interaction is equally a fact; the table actually 
does function in each of these ways. 

Traditionally, the table in interaction with other physical ob- 
jects has been considered as the ‘‘real table,’’ while the table in an 
interaction involving sensation or perception has been denied that 
reality. This drastic distinction between the table’s types of be- 
havior was made upon the grounds that the so-called physical ac- 
tivities of an object occur independently of the human organism, 
while the being seen and being felt of an object is dependent upon 
a sentient organism. The seen table, therefore, has been called 
‘‘subjective’’ while the burning table has been called ‘‘objective’’ 


and ‘‘real.’’ 


The grounds for this distinction are patent, but 


before such a conclusion is drawn from them they should be further 


analyzed. 


The table which in interaction with a seeing eye is seen, in inter- 
action with a hot iron is burnt; but just as the seeable table can not 
be seen without the eye, so the burnable table can not burn without 
the hot iron, the burning being as dependent upon the iron and the 
oxygen of the air as the being seen is dependent upon the eye and 
the conditions of light. If, then, every function of the table in 
relation to a human being depends in part upon that human or- 


ganism, it is likewise true that every function of the table in relation 
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to another physical object depends upon that object also. The 
grounds for the above-mentioned distinction thus dissolve into the 
universal proposition that the interaction of any object (as the 
word implies) depends upon both that object and the one with which 
it interacts. It may be difficult for man to lay aside his innate 
human egotism and to regard himself as merely one among an in- 
finite number of possible objects of interaction, but whether or not 
he so regards himself, such is the case. Moreover, as any inter- 
action depends upon the structure of both objects in question, it is 
no more surprising that the iron does not see the table than that the 
eye does not burn the table, and we would think the iron ridiculous 
for calling the burnt table subjective and the seen table objective. 

According to this analysis then, it is illegitimate to assign greater 
‘“‘reality’’ to one group of interactions than to another. Behavior 
which occurs seldom is as ‘‘real’’ as behavior which is frequent or 
even continuous. Hence, the ‘‘real thing’’ is neither the ‘‘thing- 
in-itself’’ nor the thing in the context of physical interaction only. 
Thus it is that both of the apparently contradictory statements are 
true: that we experience things as they ‘‘really’’ are, and that there 
is no color where there is no eye to see, no sound where no ear at- 
tends. We see and hear things as they ‘‘really’’ are in the context 
of sight and hearing, that is to say, we see and hear things as they 
are in an interaction involving seeing and hearing. Outside of a 
perceptual context, objects do not exhibit the same characteristics 
which they exhibit within it; but this is likewise true of the various 
physical contexts. Moreover, there is never a confusion of contexts, 
due necessarily to the fact that the specific form of an interaction de- 
pends upon the structure of the objects involved, and is not acci- 
dental. 

In the statement that ‘‘we perceive the world as it ‘really’ is in 
the context of perception,’’ the word ‘‘real’’ signifies that, given 
the optical network of nature and the human eye, or the audible 
network of things and the human ear, ete., we see or hear things in 
the only possible way in which they can be seen or heard. It has 
therefore the double import of stating a fact and a necessary fact. 
Since, moreover, the seeing or hearing is not accidental but neces- 
sary, what we see and hear is indicative of the character both of the 
world and of ourselves. 

It may seem as though this latter statement is weighted with the 
same problems as those which confront the naive realist. For the 
realist, however, the tracks which are perceived to meet in the dis- 
tance should also meet geometrically, for the activity of objects 
within one context is taken to be identical with their activity within 
another context. In fact, however, the optical behavior of objects 
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is not identical with their geometrical behavior. It is not, there. 
fore, permissible to argue from one context to another save along 
the lines of a definite technique, i.e., scientific method ; that is to say, 
the passage from one context to another can be made with certainty 
only in knowledge, not in perception. The difficulties of the realist 
have arisen from not distinguishing between perception and knowl- 
edge. The statement then that what we perceive is indicative of the 
world and of ourselves is not a restatement of the realist position. 
The appearance of things is absolutely indicative of their optical 
behavior; transmuted in knowledge it becomes indicative of their 
physical behavior as well. Thus the law may be formulated that 
parallel lines looked at from a certain angle appear to meet, that 
circular objects seen from a certain angle appear oval. The reasons 
for such optical behavior are sufficiently given in the science of 
optics; and the changing appearance of objects becomes a problem 
only if we identify their optical with their geometrical behavior. 
Having done this we are faced with the problem as to how their 
appearance can possibly change. 

If we do not differentiate between perception and knowledge, but 
at the same time recognize that the behavior of objects in one con- 
text is not identical with their behavior in another, we are inevitably 
isolated within each separate field of perception, and we must return, 
by a different route to be sure, to the scepticism of Hume. To avoid 
this it is necessary not to distinguish between the different contexts, 
but this in turn leads to the difficulties of naive realism. Both 
absurdities result from the premise that perception is knowledge. 

Analysis, however, reveals that knowledge is not perception. In 
the words of Santayana, knowledge is developed perception, and this 
is exhibited by the difference of the characteristics displayed by the 
objects of knowledge and those of perception. 

That which we perceive is always present in time. That which 
we know may have existed in the past, or may exist in the future, 
or may be a universal correlation, which is irrelevant to time. We 
perceive only that which is particular, while we may know universal 
laws. We perceive only existing things (hallucinations are not per- 
ceptions), but we have knowledge of things not existent, and of 
possible existences. In perception we are limited by spatial con- 
figurations, whereas space is irrelevant to the process of knowing. 
The objects we perceive are always positive, while knowledge may 
be of hypothetical or disjunctive conditions. To sum up, we per- 
ceive objects present in time and space, existent, particular, positive, 
and in the field of perception. What we have knowledge of need 
not be present in time or space, need not be or ever have been 
existent, and may be universal, negative, hypothetical, or disjunctive 
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and not within the field of perception. In all of these cases it is ob- 
vious that perception can not be knowledge. The question still 
remains, however, regarding the realm of perception itself. When 
the object of knowledge is also an object of perception, is perception 
then knowledge? 

Suppose that a man is awakened in the middle of the night by 
a noise, and has no idea to what cause to assign it. He can not be 
said to perceive anything, but only to hear a noise. The noise, how- 
ever, may be one which he has heard before, and has found to ema- 
nate from a door rattling in the wind. Meaning has now been added 
to the mere sound and the man may be said to perceive a door rat- 
tling. Can we say, however, that he knows that the noise is that of a 
door rattling? In ordinary parlance the word ‘‘know’”’ is frequently 
used under similar circumstances, but speaking strictly the man can 
not yet be said to know that the door is rattling; and not until he 
has wedged the door and the noise has ceased, unwedged it and the 
noise begun again, can we say that he knows that the noise was that 
of a rattling door. The example here has been taken from the 
auditory field for the reason that in the field of vision, mere sensa- 
tion is almost never experienced, and also because in vision we are 
less liable to error than in hearing. 

The given illustration makes clear the difference between sensa- 
tion, perception, and knowledge, when the object of knowledge is 
also within the field of perception. When meaning is added to the 
object of sensation, that object becomes one of perception. Experi- 
ment and verification must be added to perception to produce knowl- 
edge. Without meaning there is only sensation, and in the field of 
sensation there can be no error. Red, sweet, a bang, etc., are brute, 
are precisely what they are and nothing else. Hither they are 
experienced or not experienced, and there can be no error concerning 
whether or not they are experienced. The green after-image of the 
setting sun is as surely seen as the sun itself. Now it may be said, 
‘‘T see intense round red,’’ and ‘‘I see hazy round green.’’ The 
first degree of meaning has been added to brute sensation, yet in 
making these statements error is still impossible for the statements 
are merely a description of the sensation, and presumably the 
speaker knows what he signifies by his words. Error may occur in 
communication, of course, since varying people may not invest the 
words they use with the same meaning, but so long as the speaker 
restricts his statement to a description of his own experience, without 
reference to external existences, the speaker can not be in error. 

Most of what men say concerning their experiences, however, is 
not thus limited. Rather it is said, ‘‘I see the setting sun,’’ ‘‘I see 
an after-image of the sun.’’ A new kind of meaning has been 
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added, a judgment formed, and the statement concerns a fully de- 
veloped perception, in which the speaker passes from his experi. 
ence to objects in nature. He judges that the intense round red ig 
the setting sun. Error is now possible and indeed frequent. The 
round red may be an electric advertisement, or an hallucination, 
Thus perception turns out to be the field in which error first occurs, 
Knowledge, however, by its very definition is a realm in which there 
is no error. Consequently, perception not only is not knowledge, 
but perception is the only one of these three fields of experience in 
which errors may occur. 

There are four ways in which the word ‘‘know’’ is used, and of 
these four, three are legitimate while one is popular and incorrect. 
Thus a man may be said to know that he has a headache, that he does 
not like olives, that he hears a grating noise. These propositions 
concern the field of sensation only, and either state that the man 
is having a particular experience, or else describe an experience. 
The word ‘‘know’’ is here legitimate, for the man certainly does 
know these things and there can be no error concerning them. 

At the other extreme we can be said to know all of the propo- 
sitions which go to make up the sciences, these propositions being 
universal and belonging to a codrdinated mass of knowledge. The 
sciences range from those based upon observation, experiment, and 
verification, through physics which is deductive as well, to mathe- 
matics which is purely deductive; and it should be noted that the 
‘‘exact sciences’’ are those which are in part, at least, deductive; 
which is to say, those that most minimize or completely abolish the 
possibility of error which arises in perception. 

Between these two extremes there lies a third realm in which 
we may be said to know, i.e., the realm of particular events. It is 
in this field that the legitimate and illegitimate uses of the word 
are so closely connected that they fade into one another. Thus a 
man says that he knows that it rained yesterday, meaning that he 
saw the sky overcast with clouds, heard, saw, and perhaps felt the 
rain descending, and was told by his wife that it was pouring. 
Here a group of codrdinated perceptions all led to the same conclu- 
sion, and the resultant knowledge is based not upon a single per- 
ception alone, but upon the codrdination of several perceptions. On 
the other hand, it was said that the man wakened by the noise did 
not really know that the door was rattling until this judgment had 
been verified by experiment, that is, until a number of perceptions 
had indicated the same conclusion. Between these two examples 
there lies but a small degree of difference, and the degree is still 
further lessened by two additional factors. The first is that, for- 
tunately for man, his perceptions, especially in the field of vision, 
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are not usually erroneous. The average individual manages to con- 
duct his life on the basis of his perceptions with few mishaps. Re- 
lying mainly on his powers of vision he feels it neccessary only 
occasionally to check upon the perceptions he has through this 
medium. The superior reliability of vision is evidenced by the fact 
that the word ‘‘perception’’ has come to have a predominately visual 
connotation, and also by the fact that man uses vision whenever 
possible to verify the perceptions of the other sense organs. On 
the whole, visual perceptions are so reliable that we act upon them 
without doubt, and thus the passage from visual perception to 
knowledge seems very slight. Perhaps it was due to this that the 
idea arose that perception is knowledge. The second factor is the 
possibility of error which still remains even when several percep- 
tions corroborate each other. The whole development of modern 
scientific method is an acknowledgment of this possibility both in 
its technique of verification and controlled experiment, and in its 
demand that the ‘‘exact’’ sciences should be deductive. 

While, therefore, we have knowledge in the field of pure sensa- 
tion and in science, in the realm of particular events we have 
knowledge only when several perceptions mutually corroborate each 
other, and even then error is possible. The whole life-time of knowl- 
edge and experience which lies behind the judgment implicit in 
every perception, renders the probability of the truth of that judg- 
ment sufficient for all practical purposes; yet we do not, correctly 
speaking, have knowledge where a single perception is concerned. 

The foregoing examination of the two main postulates of naive 
realism, that we perceive the world as it really is, and that percep- 
tion is knowledge, show that the first is meaningless, the second false. 
Since perception is not knowledge, the fact that we can not identify 
the behaviors of objects in different contexts does not, however, lead 
to the impossibility of knowledge and to scepticism. 

For although these behaviors may not be identified it must never 
be forgotten that it is one and the same object which functions in 
them, and that, therefore, there will be certain connections among 
them. Thus, though there seems to be no relation between the geo- 
metrical behavior of an object and its odor, there is a correlation 
between its geometrical behavior and its appearance, for the visible 
shape of an object and its geometrical relations in regard to other 
objects are two different functions of the same structural aspect of 
the one object; that is to say, they are both geometrical functions. 
It is thus that a round object may under certain conditions appear 
oval, but it will never appear square, and while parallel lines may 
appear to meet, they will never seem to be twisted into a spiral. 

Again it is due to the same structural aspect that an object clings 
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to its gravitational center and is felt as heavy, the same structural 

aspect thus having two different functions corresponding to two 
different contexts. These two functions can not be identified as 
they must if we hold that perception is knowledge. Yet because 
they are both functions of an identical aspect of structure in the 
object, there is an invariable correlation between them. In sensa- 
tion we experience the one function, as it were, brutely. In science 
we get at the structure itself. Perception is an intermediate ac- 
tivity partaking of the nature of both. This occurs in two ways. 
First, in seeing an ink bottle on the table, I experience directly the 
visible behavior of these objects, but I also experience indirectly} 
their physical behavior towards each other. This latter is not given 
in simple sensation alone. Secondly, in perception I pass from the 
brute experiencing of one behavior of the object to a judgment con- 
cerning its behavior in the physical world; that is, to an implicit 
judgment concerning its structure. This is possible only on a basis 
of past experience and knowledge. Thus long familiarity with the 
optical world accustoms the individual to the disparity between 
appearances; and the round table, which as a sensation only is oval, 
is perceived as round; that is, is judged to be round. This is in- 
telligible because an identical structural aspect of the object func- 
tions in both contexts. Thus man is able to order his life by his 
perceptions. 

Hence likewise he is able to pass from perception to knowledge. 
There may seem at first to be a great disparity between what we know 
about objects and the brute sensations that we have of them, but 
what we know is the structure which occasions those sensations. 
The material of knowledge is further augmented by those indirect 
experiences which have already been mentioned as occurring in 
perception. 

The structural aspects of objects which obviously function both 
within perception and in relation to other objects are extension, 
solidity, weight, and motion. These are the traditional ‘‘primary 

1 The word ‘‘indirect’’ has no connection with subjectivistic views of ex- 
perience, but simply indicates a contrast to ‘‘direct’’ sensible experience of an 
aspect of an object through the sense organ corresponding to that aspect. The 
table’s hardness is ‘‘directly’’ experienced through touching it. The same 
structural aspect which makes the table feel hard, however, functions in relation 
to the ink bottle by supporting it. When I see the ink bottle supported by the 
table, I judge the table to be hard. Thus I perceive the table to be hard 
indirectly (as far as the sense organ is concerned) through a sensory medium 
which does not give the brute sensation of ‘‘hard.’’ Were the visual experience 
purely sensory, only the colors and shapes involved would be experienced. To 
judge the table to be hard, I must see an ink bottle on a table; that is, meaning 


as well as sensation is present. Hence such indirect judgments occur only in 
perception and not in sensation alone. 
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qualities,’’ and under them are subsumed such qualities as hot, hard, 
rough, sharp, ete. The so-called ‘‘secondary qualities,’ color, odor, 
taste, and sound are those sensible functions of objects which are 
not thus obviously related to any other functions. That sound is 
connected with physical behavior, however, is already substantiated, 
and there are indications that color, taste, and odor are connected 
with chemical behavior. 

As to the ontological question with which this paper began: the 
theory here outlined indicates that sensations and perceptions are 
processes and not existences, and as such are wholly irrelevant to 
such ontological qualifications as ‘‘subjective’’ and ‘‘objective.’’ 


WALDO JEWELL-LAPAN. 
New York City. 





IN WHAT SENSE ARE VALUES OBJECTIVE? 
I 


ib subjective accounts of the nature and functions of values fre- 
quently are marked by an attractive semblance of clarity and 
completeness, it is not because the concept of subjectivity is free 
from serious ambiguities. Far from removing these ambiguities, 
indeed, it is not unusual for such accounts to ignore them. Yet, 
there is an agreeable definiteness about descriptions of values which 
trace their being and nature solely to physiological and psycholog- 
ical processes. Feeling or desiring differently, taking interest in 
different degrees in the same objects, it is easy to see that men might 
place diverse values upon them—if the values are totally within 
the experiencers. On the other hand, a familiar host of similar 
evaluations may owe their likeness chiefly to resemblances of human 
organic structures, to widely and even universally recognized hu- 
man needs, and to similarities of environments. Such clarity and 
apparent adequacy might seem somewhat more convincing, could 
we free our memories of the fact that these very characteristics 
long ago were achieved by strikingly analogous arguments in sub- 
jective theories of knowledge. Nevertheless, in contrast to them, 
the efforts of objective theories to find some habitat for values out- 
side of the inner realm of individual experience, are likely to seem 
vague if not actually fantastic. The explorations of scientists have 
not led to the discovery of their external status and other men differ 
as to what they are and where they reside. To phrase the issue in 
such naive terms is not, I think, to be unfair to it. 

To point out that man could not experience values without a 
particular complex physical and psychical equipment, attained only 
at a late stage in the course of evolutionary development, in no 
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way is to imply, of course, that this equipment need be regarded 
as the sole or sufficient cause of such experience. Nor would the 
naturalistic philosopher, who often interprets values subjectively, 
be likely to maintain that the human organism, taken independently, 
is a sufficient cause. There must be objective stimuli. But it is 
his belief that these objective stimuli, though necessary, need not 
necessarily be values or contain any element of value whatsoever 
in their natures. Physical processes, devoid of value, may so stimu- 
late an organism as to produce experience of values. A response 
may be occasioned by a stimulus without resembling it. So value- 
experience may express characteristics of a particular type of or- 
ganism without indicating the presence of those same characteristics 
in the stimulus. The touch of a finger on a keyboard produces the 
response of a musical note from the instrument. Why should not 
a physical world devoid of all values, yet stimulate experiences of 
value in an organism structurally fitted to respond in this way? I 
should like to call attention to three major difficulties in the way 
of accepting the familiar affirmative answer to this inquiry. The 
first arises from the problem of accounting for an evaluating capac- 
ity in terms of naturalistic evolution. A second appears in the 
necessity of explaining how it is possible that values may be objecti- 
fied. A third is found in a need of elucidating the presence in 
values of such characteristics as permanence, contrast, imperative, 
and communicability. 
II 


Could a valuing organism evolve ‘‘naturally’’ in a valueless 
world? If organisms evolved but their peculiar characteristic of 
finding value in objects did not evolve, the latter could be explained 
only by some order of miracle. But if evaluating activities have 
evolved with general organic development, this must not have been 
in isolation, but within inter-connections with a surrounding world. 
For the evolutionary process essentially consists in a development 
of such inter-connections at advancing levels of complexity. It may 
be conceivable that a self-contained and simple being might enjoy a 
static and permanent independence. But evolution means more 
than mere persistence. The sterility of isolation never could ac- 
count -for new births; there must be the possibility of impregnation 
from an outer world. The evolutionary process consists neither in 
leaving a being to the passive enjoyment of its own nature, nor in 
imposing another nature upon it from without. Rather, it consists 
in a systematic development of relationships between organism and 
environment. These become recognized as the capacities, activities, 
and the very living of the organism. On every level of its being, 
death is the alternative to living in and through an environment. 
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This is true of mind no less than body. Hegel, quite rightly, sug- 
gested that it would be as well to say that mind is primarily objective 
and must become subjective, as to reverse this order. Mind and ex- 
perience are more basic than such bifurcations as subjective and 
objective; mind and experience are terms which represent an order 
of activities that manifests a unity of inner and outer, of organ- 
ism and environment. Evolution can not be located as a process or 
order either exclusively within or without the organism—it is a 
name for a certain order of activities which belong neither to inner 
nor outer exclusively, but to relations which manifest their basic 
unity. 

It is a familiar fact that the evolution of organisms represents 
a course of heightened specialization of function within their parts 
and a correspondingly heightened complexity of systematic inter- 
connections between these parts. Greater specialization yields en- 
larged capacities for action—but, in itself, this decentralizing pro- 
cess would culminate in disintegration, were it not accompanied by a 
corresponding growth of codrdinating relationships. Thus, viewed 
from within, development for an organism consists in heightened 
specialization of function and heightened integration of functioning 
parts. But viewed only from within, this process is seen as an 
abstraction. Increase of specialization and integration are con- 
tingent upon relationships with an environment that meets new and 
more varied needs and one which stimulates further diversification. 
“‘There is no satisfaction,’’ says Hobbes, ‘‘except in proceeding,’’ 
for new wants and aspirations that lead to further advance have 
their seeds in the incomplete fulfilments of earlier needs. Were a 
social and natural environment no more rich in the diversity of its 
being than the organism, it could provide for the latter neither a 
condition nor a requirement for further development. Were it no 
more adequately integrated, further development on the side of the 
organism in relationship with it, could lead only to disintegration. 

In any given experience, an individual may provide from within 
his being, the elements of sensation and impulses to action, but the 
environment must supply not only a stimulus, but also a medium 
within which realization and definiteness may be achieved and, fur- 
ther, a mode or pattern for the direction of activity, whether physi- 
cal or mental. No impulse in itself can be significant, or even appear 
so, except with reference to some specific form of objectification ; it 
must remain meaningless until integrated under the principles of 
some order. For any organism, living consists in establishing an 
order of inter-connections between bodily activities and factors of 
some environment—the process called ‘‘living’’ is never one which 
goes on altogether within an organism. The fullness or richness of 
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life of which any particular organism is capable must be determined 
by the kind and extent of relations into which it may enter with an 
objective world. On the lower levels of living, these relationships 
may be chiefly sensory. Man’s living gains its peculiar diversifica- 
tion and richness from the fact that for him, they also may be social, 
rational, and valuable. 

To suppose that these latter forms of experience, unlike that of 
sensations, arise entirely within the individual, is to remove them 
from the evolutionary process and, indeed, to leave their presence 
altogether inexplicable. For if the experience of values does not 
have its locus in the series of inter-connections which constitute 
individual living, not outside, but within a world, they can not be 
results of that mode of development which inheres in these relation- 
ships. If, however, values do have their origin in these relation- 
ships, their status is no more subjective than objective. They are 
in the same position, as far as experience is concerned, as physical 
objects. Conscious awareness of both depends upon physical and 
psychical activities on the part of a particular type of organism. 
But this organism has developed capacities for this type of experi- 
ence, not at random or in isolation, but in direct response to an ob- 
jective environment, the nature of which has demanded the develop- 
ment of just these capacities, if there were to be commerce with it. 


III 


Could the world-order, if devoid of all value, either stimulate 
or satisfy the universal human demand for objectification of values? 
We have seen certain difficulties in the way of supposing that human 
capacities of evaluation could have evolved in a world destitute of 
value. There is a nearer perplexity, also, which may not be over- 
looked—namely, the continuous success which has been achieved in 
dealing with the social and natural world through man’s assumption 
that his values do possess actual objective validity. The pragmatist 
but expresses a broad human demand when he insists that theories, 
policies, and activities shall be judged by their fruits—a demand 
which in no way necessarily implies that values consist solely in 
this workability. If it is correct to say that the values which men 
experience in any object are kindled by their desires for, or interest 
in, this object, certainly it is no less correct to insist that both desires 
and values are contingent at any time upon an implicit belief that 
their objective vindication is possible. No theory which seeks to 
account for values in terms of a psychogenetic origin can be excused 
for neglect to explain the continuing presence of this general human 


trust in the trials of experience, as tests of the validity of specific 
evaluations. 
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This demand for satisfactory objectification is no less strong in 
the case of instrumental than of intrinsic values—if the latter be 
admitted. From one point of view, obviously, instrumental values 
may be regarded as subjective. Their being is contingent upon pur- 
poses in the thought of the valuer. Diverse means may be adopted 
by various individuals for achieving the same end. For example, 
one man may seek happiness through wealth; another, through con- 
templation ; a third, through religious faith; a fourth by way of the 
delights of vagraney. No one of these individuals may place value 
upon the means adopted by the others for reaching their common 
end. However, if any one of them is long to continue to feel value in 
the means that he has accepted for himself, it must show some efficacy 
in bringing about the end for which it was chosen. Even instru- 
mental value, thus, must be vindicated by successful objectification. 
It is contingent, therefore, both upon the valuer and the objective 
situation. Further, instrumental value is contingent not only upon 
proof of actual efficacy, but, also, upon the actuality of the value 
realized or believed to be realizable in the end. Should the end 
prove to be out of reach or actually undesirable, the instrumental 
value of the means would vanish. To suppose that this end itself is 
good only instrumentally does not alter the fact that desire for it 
and the valuing of means to its attainment are contingent upon ob- 
jective vindication. And if, in the positive temper, one seeks no 
final verification of his evaluations, this in no way diminishes the 
rigor of the requirement that these evaluations shall establish their 
validity by enabling him to deal successfully with an objective situa- 
tion. Values must so express and fit objective situations that action 
directed in their light shall prove objectively successful. 

Now, in what sense may values which thus fit an objective world 
and which have arisen in consciousness through relationships with 
that world, be regarded as belonging subjectively to the self? In 
no other sense, it would seem clear, than that they are found through 
experience and known only as they appear in experience. But 
wherein would values differ in this from all other contents of con- 
sciousness? No fundamental separation of thought and value is 
possible—this, I think, requires no argument. Yet from it follows 
the further conclusion that if there is to be a fundamental ‘‘ bifurca- 
tion’’ between values and real objectivity, there must be a funda- 
mental ‘‘bifureation’’ between thought and objective reality. 


IV 


On the basis of any naturalistic theory that values appear as 
subjective products in a non-valuable world, how are such charac- 
teristics of value-experiences as permanence, contrast, imperative, 
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and communicability to be accounted for? While full consideration 
of these characteristics would require too lengthy analysis to be at- 
tempted here, their presence is so familiar a fact that its significance 
may be suggested very briefly. 

(1) Permanence.—In the case of theories of knowledge, escape 
from solipsism is made possible only by maintaining that the object 
possesses a permanence of some kind, independent of the perceiver. 
This permanence may be attributed to a substance or some other 
kind of being possessed by the object, which is ‘‘over and above’’ 
sense data, or it may be described as a system of the sense data 
which, severally, are perceptible to various observers at different 
times. If the object is illusory, it may vanish as if by magic, but 
if it is ‘‘real,’’ it must provide in some degree a ‘‘permanent pos- 
sibility of sensation.’’ On this ground, at least in large part, rests 
its determination as objectively real. 

Experience is not altogether free from illusory factual con- 
structions—nor is it without fleeting values, too fragile to endure 
the buffetings of ordinary life.. Other values, however, are able to 
maintain themselves against all the bludgeonings of circumstance— 
even more, in some measure to shape circumstances after their own 
natures, and to persist in lasting satisfactions, hopes, and ideals, not 
only through the lifetime of an individual, but possibly the span of 
a civilization. If values are subjective, are they products of desires 
and interests that dominate specific momentary ‘‘states of mind”’ 
and are they confined altogether within these moments? On this 
supposition, no norm of values would be attainable; all values would 
have to be regarded as equally real and equally valuable. Desire 
and desirability, reliability and illusion, would remain unintelligible 
differentiations. Yet only this could be genuine subjectivity, for 
a value or norm which extends beyond the present moment of experi- 
ence must be to that moment, objective. The imperative of any 
norm must be felt in a particular application to express an order 
objective to that application—a characteristic without which it could 
not be recognized as normative. 

However, the term ‘‘subjective’’ may be extended so as to con- 
note not only what is within single states of mind, but within a series 
of such states, which constitutes individual human life on its inner 
side. On this understanding of the term, a degree of permanence 
in values might be explained if a satisfactory account of the mode of 
integration of these manifold momentary states could be secured. 
Temporal succession in itself, of course, could not account for the 
rise of a structural order of either rational or evaluational relations. 
Nor could the fact that this succession of states proceeds through the 
instrumentality of activities of a single organism, account for the 
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structural or regulative functions of meanings and values in ra- 
tional life. Unless some persisting unity is present in successive 
evaluations, no rational or intelligible synthesis of experiences would 
be conceivable. It may be possible to explain the integration of 
personal experience in terms of some value-continuum, but the reverse 
procedure is not possible. For if structural principles of logical 
and valuable unification were not already present in some form, 
discrete moments of experience could not well be supposed to unite 
logically and valuably to bring them into being. 

Earlier modern rationalists recognized the necessity of such syn- 
thetic principles, having a logical priority to the particulars which 
they were to integrate. They sought to meet this need by introduc- 
ing innate ideas or some suitable a priori element into mental life. 
The difficulties involved in such accounts arise chiefly from their 
assumptions of the subjective isolation of mind. I do not wish to 
deny the presence of an a priort element in experience, but only that 
this element can be isolated to any independent existence within a 
subjective realm. Confined totally within a subject, it could possess 
no significance or function. If it is to have anything meaningful 
to do with living and thinking, it must be in those subjective-ob- 
jective relationships in which living and thinking consist. It must 
have to do with the order of the objective as well as the subjective, 
or subjectively it must lose all significance. If human experience 
is to have validity as a basis for thought about the external world or 
action in it, this must be because not only the particular items but 
the order of individual thought and experience is systematically co- 
ordinate with that of its object. The permanence attainable in the 
order of thought and experience is contingent upon the stability of 
an objective environmental order, in relationships with which, the 
former has been realized definitely and attained conscious recogni- 
tion. Values which have a permanency in them, thus, are seen to 
be persisting aspects of the relations between the human organism 
and its environment, natural or social. Norms, likewise, represent 
what is found to be the stable order of these relationships. They 
are neither within the individual nor altogether removed from him, 
but they are objective to him in the sense that while they appear in 
the course of his conscious living, they are not solely or independently 
there. He may realize them, but he can no more completely control 
or isolate them from the order of a world outside than he can control 
or isolate his experiences of tables and books. 

(2) Imperative——It is from this trans-personal character of 
values, this being beyond as well as within the subject, that values 
gain their imperative nature. Durkheim has made much of this 
element of imperative as a mark of distinctly social phenomena— 
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that which extends beyond the individual comes to him with the 
force of command. It does not belong exclusively to him; he can not 
therefore control it, but must recognize in it an objective status above 
which he may not elevate himself. Similarly, Simmel has pointed 
out that the reality of value consists in its claim ; it is not specifically 
mine, but being something beyond myself, it may make a claim 
upon me. Valuing activity is not one of unrestrained liberty. We 
do not find values and we can not treat values as we choose—in this 
way and in that, they force themselves upon us and determine our 
actions. A value, to possess imperative, must be both for ws and 
from something beyond us. If it is not for us, it means nothing to 
us and can make no requirement upon us for its realization. But 
if it is only within us, we may do with it as we will. Now in fact, 
whether the value in question be truth, beauty, goodness, or even 
some merely instrumental one, we can not do with it as we will. It 
belongs to an order which is not subject to our whims. No purely 
psychogenetic account of values has ever succeeded either in ex- 
plaining away or overcoming this difficulty in the path of its con- 
clusion. | 

(3) Contrast—A further difficulty presented to subjective theo- 
ries of value appears in the necessity of providing a sufficient con- 
trast to account for man’s awareness of values. Reliance upon 
such activities as desire to explain the origin of values, itself implies 
the necessity of distance between the subject and object if value is 
to be felt, a point which, long since, received classic statement in 
the system of Schopenhauer. However, it may be held that it is 
not a value in the actual object, but in one’s thought of the object, 
which is the result of desire. The separation is between the subject 
as it is and the thought of satisfaction in the future state when the 
object shall be acquired. That is, the value arises purely within 
the subject-object relationship of thought within the subject, not 
in the actual relationship of the subject to the object. This would 
have the disadvantage of regarding thought as an isolated activity. 
But further, it suggests the question of whether a purely subjective 
order of values could offer sufficient contrast to account for a clear 
delineation or even an individual awareness of particular values. 
Draghicesco may have placed too great emphasis upon the necessity 
of social stimulation if man is to live consciously, but certainly it is 
true that with an increasing monotony in stimulation, conscious 
activities tend to become merely instinctive and unconscious. Could 
a lively appreciation of values maintain itself upon its own self- 
stimulation, or even upon the stimulation of an environment that 
was destitute of all value elements? Could this more meager world 
of factual relations stir the organism to man’s infinitely rich and 
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variegated experiences of values? Out of the contrast effects of 
life in relation to society and nature arises our life of evaluations. 
Without these contrasts, there could be no conscious experience, 
put only the passivity of utter monotony. It is because physical- 
chemical relations possess an order that can be discovered and re- 
vealed in thought, that thought is stimulated. Similarly, must it 
not be because the relations of his environment may be actually 
comprehended and revealed in the form of values, that activities of 
evaluation are stimulated by them in man? Indeed, it is to con- 
trasts in values, that the greater part of conscious activity is devoted. 
Mere factual diversity, which left us with no significant differentia- 
tions between ego and alter, between goodness and evil, between 
beauty and ugliness, between truth and error, would be entirely in- 
adequate to kindle or to keep alive man’s conscious activities. There 
must be, in addition, the vigorous stimulus of an objective order 
which can be grasped and controlled through their agency, if values 
are to remain clearly marked and influential in experience. 

(4) Communicability.—It is true that the way in which a value 
appears to an individual can not be accurately communicated to any 
other. This, of course, is not a peculiarity of values, for neither 
can an individual’s experience of a physical object or a color be 
accurately given to another. Yet, we do communicate by language 
and other means and it is a well-attested common belief that, within 
limits, these efforts are successful. In the case of values, if diver- 
sity of individual experience is greater, there yet remains a very 
large common area within which men talk together and act upon 
values which they understand in common. Evidence of such mu- 
tual understanding is provided in the existence of language itself, 
in social institutions, in religions, in activities of industry and eco- 
nomic exchange, and in standards of art and morals—indeed, wher- 
ever men work together for common ends, or enjoy together the re- 
sults of common efforts, or support with loyalty any cause or 
interest. To say that individuals can not communicate their inner 
feelings of value is but to assert indirectly that these common values 
which there is so great an amount of evidence for admitting, must 
not be the product of any individual’s subjective experience. Nor 
could they be explained as mere similarities between diverse iso- 
lated individual experiences, for, while individuals might respond 
similarly to a common object, there is no reason to suppose that they 
would respond similarly without a common stimulus. If this com- 
mon stimulus is a world to which each is related at every point of 
his being, still, as we have seen, a common response in terms of value 
would be explicable only if the world were of such a nature that 
relationship with it demanded this form of response. 
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In what sense, then, are values objective? Not, surely, in the 
sense that they possess a temporal or spatial locus totally removed 
from all experiencers. Rather, they are objective in the sense that 
such things as life are objective. We seem to have no serious diffi- 
culty in understanding that life exists only in organisms, yet that 
it can not be rightly regarded as less real a manifestation of the 
order of nature than the chemical-physical relations, without which 
it would be impossible. Life represents the realization of a new 
and enlarged system of relationships between an entity and its en- 
vironment. Since these relationships were stimulated by this en- 
vironment, they provide means of effective commerce with it, giving 
to the organism practical capacities which inorganic beings can not 
possess. Similarly, the order of values appears as a form of syste- 
matic relationship between organisms of human complexity and 
their environment. Its development was brought about through the 
needs of life in this particular kind of a world. Its evaluations may 
be successfully objectified in this world. Its values, as we experi- 
ence them, reveal a permanence, a contrast, an imperative, and a 
communicability which could not have their source in subjective 
isolation. To say that values are not evident on the physical-chem- 
ical level of existence is merely to say that it is a physical-chemical 
level. To say that, nevertheless, they are evident on some other 
level, is only to say that there can be such a thing as evolution, with 
increasing complexity on the part of the organism, together with the 
possibility of correspondingly new forms of relationship with that 
objective order, which itself was of such a nature as to stimulate this 
particular kind of development. 


CLIFFORD BARRETT. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





A NOTE ON CRITERIA 


N his article, ‘‘The Esthetic Judgment,’’ published recently in 
this JOURNAL,’ Eliseo Vivas says that ‘‘the criterion of social 
objectivity is consensus,’’ but consensus of ‘‘the properly qualified 
judgment.’’ This properly qualified judgment is to be known by 
“‘the complexity of the response’’ of the judge. However the writer 
does not tell us who is to judge that complexity. Further it has 
been my experience and doubtless that of Mr. Vivas that the esthete 
who finds symbolic reference to the umteenth degree in an art pres- 
entation can also easily find other esthetes to share wholly or largely 
kis complex reactions or findings. But the judgment of the entire 
group is none the less just as tiresome, pedantic, and affected as if 


1 Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 57-69. 
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there had been only one exponent. The agreement of persons in 
large or small groups, the done thing, is not in itself a valid cri- 
terion whether the question is one of values in morals, politics, or 
art, and Mr. Vivas of course recognizes this. But what I do not 
believe his ‘‘perspective realism’’ requiring the criterion of social 
objectivity takes account of is the something more that is involved 
in values beyond their place in a complex. System as such is not 
enough. There must be something beyond to evaluate, something 
to choose among systems on basis of fact, and complexity of sub- 
jective reaction is still only a quantitative criterion which tries in 
vain to play the réle of qualitative. To count reactions is not much 
different from counting noses; and even to observe an involved 
systematic perfection is to witness nothing more than what is on 
the face of an involved system. Systematic perfection, in short, 
is no guarantor of value, though it has important enough implica- 
tions of its own. 

There is, it seems to me, nothing more subjective or socially 
objective, if this term is preferable, about art-expression than about 
science- or philosophy-expression. The only sense in which values 
in any field are subjective rather than objective is the sense in which 
“‘the properly qualified subject’’ has a limited range. And knowl- 
edge in the subject, whatever knowledge it is, is to be shared by like 
minds. This sharing is indicated like the rash of measles, and like 
that breaking-out too is incidental and symptomatic. In the art- 
object Mr. Vivas tells us that ‘‘what is open to public inspection are 
only such secondary characters as color, lines, the specific chord or 
melody, the rhythmic pattern; and the judgment expresses not only 
their existence, which is unquestionably a matter of inspection, and 
which no one has denied, but it expresses their esthetic worth, of 
which this can not be so obviously said.’’ He finds then that the 
esthetic judgment is ‘‘objective in that it refers to values residing as 
tertiary upon the secondary qualities of an object, for a group.”’ 

Opposing Mr. Vivas’ contention I should like to insist that what 
is present is present in art as in any other expression of the human 
spirit. A limited range of appreciators does not change the fact 
that the qualities are there and that they are there to be known. 
For it is only knowledge-capacity that is limited and it becomes more 
and more limited as the scale of metaphysical values is ascended. 

In successful art (successful from the technical rather than the 
eschatological standpoint) the tertiary qualities Mr. Vivas refers to 
are no less ‘‘in the object’’ than the secondary qualities. It is just 
the tertiary qualities so-called that show completion in the work. 
To give brief illustrations from poetry in which both examples cited 
carry the same rhythmic patterns or secondary qualities but only 
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one is poetry I quote from my article, ‘‘The Relation Between Music 
and Poetry’’:? 

‘*It is in a distinctive rather than a different sense that poetry 
may be said to have melody, harmony and rhythm. The word-con- 
tent in marching to the measures of the tone-melody becomes the 
complete outward expression of inner passion. The emotions repre- 
sented by this melody are an integral part of the poetic situation. 
Consider, for instance, Dr. Johnson’s stanza, which, whatever we 
may choose to call it, is not poetry: 


I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand. 


Wordsworth says the matter of this stanza is ‘contemptible.’ Why? 
The stirring rhyme-scheme of iambic tetrameters alternating with 
iambic trimeters leaves the triviality of the incident untouched. But 


compare the same rhythm in these opening lines from Motherwell’s 
Song of the Cavalier: 


Then Mounte! then mounte, brave gallants all 
And don your helmes amaine: 

Deathe’s couriers, Fame and Honour, call 

Us to the field againe. 


The rhythmic pattern does not give the magic to the thought, but 
expresses more adequately what is already present... .’’ 

The values that reside ‘‘as tertiary upon the secondary qualities 
of an object’’ in Mr. Vivas’ phrase have been put there by the artist. 
If he has not expressed what he intended he has shown himself in 
so far unsuccessful and all that he has presented is ‘‘a dream badly 
damaged at the birth.’’ There is still the value of the dream to be 
considered even if he has brought it successfully to art-existence. 
And just as there are art-objects not worth completion there are 
dreams not worth dreaming. 


M. Wuitcoms Hess. 
ATHENS, OHIO. 
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Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century. Grorce H. 
Mrap. Edited by Merritt H. Moore. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1936. Pp. xxxix+ 519. $5.00. 


The publication of this impressive volume, the third of Professor 
Mead’s works to appear since his death, is a philosophic event of 


2 The Personalist, Vol. 15 (1934), pp. 140-147; The London Review of 
Reviews, Vol. LXXXV, No. 532, excerpts from above, pp. 35-36. 
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first-rate importance. Not only does it make accessible an aspect 
of his philosophy on which its predecessors had hardly touched, but 
it succeeds better than anything that has yet appeared in communi- 
cating that sense of surveying familiar facts from a new and im- 
mensely significant standpoint which made Mead’s lectures such a 
memorable intellectual experience for those who heard them. I 
have read it with an enthusiasm which the history of philosophy 
very rarely inspires and a renewed conviction that in depth and 
originality Mead’s contribution to philosophy equals anything that 
America has yet produced. 

As a survey of philosophic ideas from Rousseau and Kant to 
Bergson, James, and Whitehead, the work has obvious limitations, 
which Professor Moore has been careful to point out in his excellent 
introduction. Mead’s own thought exemplifies his theory of the 
way thinking works; his version of the philosophic past is no mere 
reproduction of antecedent events and doctrines. It is rather a 
highly selective reconstruction, for present purposes and in the 
light of present problems. Much is omitted that a standard history 
of the period would supply, much restated in terms that the original 
author would hardly have recognized. The surprising fact is that 
these inadequacies matter so little. Any literal-minded graduate 
student would find something at which to cavil in the chapter on 
Utilitarianism, yet I know of no estimate of the import of that phi- 
losophy so just and so enlightening as the one at which Mead ar- 
rives (page 213). The interpretation of romantic idealism, es- 
pecially that of Fichte, in terms of Mead’s own theory of self-con- 
sciousness is equally illuminating, and while no realist would be 
quite satisfied, I suspect, with the version here given of philosophic 
realism, no student of that doctrine can afford to neglect its critical 
implications. And the emphasis on the industrial revolution in its 
relation to scientific, social, and philosophic theories more than 
compensates for the omission of familiar names and ‘‘isms’’ of the 
period. 

But the special doctrines surveyed are subsidiary in their interest 
to Mead’s interpretation of the way modern thought has developed. 
As Professor Moore observes, the dominant theme is that of the 
increasing scope and authority of scientific method, in its applica- 
tion to life, to mind, to society, and in its liberating effect in the 
control of natural forces for humanly valuable ends. But this is 
only one side of the story. As science has developed the idea of 
what science is and how it functions in human experience has 
radically altered. Mead’s own version of this is expressed in a 
striking sentence : ‘‘ What I wish to point out is that scientific method 
as such is, after all, only the evolutionary process itself grown con- 
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scious’’ (p. 364). This evolution, in experience, is a progressive 
reinterpretation of the world in answer to the challenge of emergent 
novelty, a mutual adjustment of fact and idea in which new stand- 
points are achieved, and established preconceptions superceded. 
If the movement of thought is here interpreted in terms of ‘‘re- 
search science’’ it is equally true that research science is interpreted 
in terms of the movement of thought. If the one side of the picture 
is emphasized we approach the positivism into which more recent 
pragmatism seems to have lapsed. When the other is made prom- 
inent it is possible to see how close Mead was, in his speculative 
theories, to the romantic philosophy of history, to Bergson and to 
Whitehead. It was the distinctive feature of Mead’s own thought 
that it combined both aspects in a synthesis whose significance has 
not yet, I think, been adequately understood. 

The manuscript is derived from stenographic lecture notes, but 
these are very full and, so far as one can judge, remarkably accu- 
rate. In only two instances did it seem to me that the auditor had 
not quite heard aright. Surely ‘‘through’’ on page 338, line 21, 
should be ‘‘threw.’’ And is not the ‘‘Fischer’’ referred to (pp. 
481-2) really Fechner? The difficult work of organizing and edit- 
ing the material has been admirably done by Professor Moore. And 
there is a useful index. 

A. E. M. 


Paracelsus am Eingang der deutschen Bildungsgeschichte. Bopo 
SaRTORIUS FREIHERR VON WALTERSCHAUSEN. Leipzig: Felix 
Meiner. 1936. viii-+ 216 pp. 8 M. 


Sartorius von Walterschausen’s book may be regarded as an ex- 
cellent work or as a failure according to the point of view of the 
eritic. It is an excellent presentation of Paracelsus’ work and in no 
way succumbs to the temptation of oversimplifying Paracelsus’ 
vacillating opinions. But although Paracelsus’ ideas on medicine 
may be presented as a doctrine, it is doubtful if the same be true of 
his ideas on life, education, and ‘‘Bildung.’’ These ideas are not 
merely expressions of his personality—that would be true of any 
philosopher—but they were the instrument of his struggles with 
his colleagues, with the authorities of the time, and with the ruling 
opinions. They are sometimes the outcome of reflection, sometimes 
outbursts of temper, sometimes merely the expression of his opposi- 
tion to something. The higher aim of the investigation of Para- 
celsus’ ideas would be not merely to record them but to trace them 
to the different planes of the personality from which they derive. 

We can not say that Walterschausen does not see this problem at 
all: he begins his book with a chapter on the ‘‘Sendungsbewusstsein 
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des Paracelsus,’’ but this ‘‘Sendungsbewusstsein’’ is taken as a 
static unity rather than as the ever-changing psychological structure 
of a mind. But in spite of this we must say that as a ‘‘geistesge- 
schliche’’ investigation showing the undercurrent of mysticism and 
of the religious forces of the people in opposition of all orthodoxy, 
in science, philosophy, and religion, it is an excellent book. 

M. A. G. 


Eine synthetische Studie tiber den Menschen. ALBERT GOEDECKE- 
MEYER. (Schriften der K6nigsberger Gelehrten Gessellschaft. 
Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse. 12 Jahr, Heft 3.) Halle 
(Saale): Max Niemeyer. 1935. Pp. 211-252. 3.20 M. 


The author’s approach to his problem is explicitly naturalistic, 
though not in the narrowest, e.g., the behavioristic, sense. He re- 
pudiates the ‘‘idealistic’’ thesis, as found for instance in Plato and 
Kant, that man is in some sense ‘‘super-natural’’; anthropological 
and sociological categories seem to him far more valid. Some es- 
sential characteristics of the inorganic, the organic, and the animal 
levels of existence are surveyed, and man is then found to share 
with the animals the instinct for self-preservation and the social im- 
pulse. He is basically different from animals only in posture and 
the faculty of reason; other human traits, such as man’s ability to 
master nature, to establish a society, to create art, and to cherish 
ideals, are all products of his reason and a physical body well suited 
to rational control. The author concludes with a defense of man’s 
ability to choose and to evaluate—activities which he fails, however, 
to explain on his own premises. 

This monograph affords a concise summary of some of the more 
obvious tenets of orthodox naturalism. It is disappointing in its 
lack of originality and in its failure to recognize, let alone solve, 
crucial problems. 


7. &..G. 


The Theory of Logic. A. P. UsHenxo. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1936. Pp. xii+ 197. $1.50. 

Professor Ushenko has written a thoughtful little text, in which 
the student is to be introduced directly to modern logical theory 
without being first subjected to the traditional analyses. The first 
six of the seven chapters are concerned with formal logic, and the 
reader is given a good idea of some of the achievements, problems, 
and spirit of modern research. The last chapter, a rather grudging 
concession to tradition, contains a miscellany of topics usually in- 
cluded under methodology. There are two interesting appendices, 
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on the alleged circularity of deduction and on the theory of types, 
respectively, and also a judicious selection of exercises and a bib- 
liography. 

Because of the brevity of the book many of the discussions are 
necessarily sketchy; but the chapter on ‘‘logic as a game,’’ i.e., on 
postulational technique, is especially good and clear. The author 
includes many points of doctrine which he regards as innovations: 
among others, a defense of the ‘‘reality’’ of classes against the 
authors of Principia and a theory of the variable which he does not 
find explicit in that treatise. 

Without being out of sympathy with Professor Ushenko’s aim, 
it is possible to have doubts concerning the advisability of such a 
disproportionate amount of purely formal analysis for elementary 
students of logic, most of whom have little talent or inclination for 
such abstract themes. Why should a first course in logic simply be 
a preparation for the Principia? I also think the author is more 
dogmatic than the facts warrant on the ‘‘correctness’’ of several 
doctrines on which modern treatments differ from the traditional 
ones; thus, I do not see why he regards his version of the square of 
opposition as ‘‘the right one,’’ and by implication all others wrong. 
There seem to me more implicit conventions involved in these 
matters than Professor Ushenko would perhaps admit. But the 


discussion of these and other interesting and important points on 
which I do not see eye to eye with him can not be carried on in this 
short note. 


E. N. 


Modern Man: His Belief and Behavior. Harvey Frerausson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1936. viii-+ 331-++-v pp. $2.75. 


With a philosopher heading the best-seller lists, it is perhaps 
only just that a novelist should have a hearing as amateur philoso- 
pher. But just as the philosopher’s novel has baffled some of the 
literary critics, the novelist’s philosophy makes things difficult for 
the present reviewer. Mr. Fergusson’s pretensions to achievement 
are not great, even though he attempts to set forth no less than ‘‘a 
complete theory of individual and group behavior.’’ He has ‘‘but 
followed his thought where it led’’; Peirce and Bergson and Have- 
lock Ellis he acknowledges as initial inspirers of his ideas. He finds 
himself, as a ‘‘modern man,’’ in the midst of a confusion brought 
about by the lag between his behavior and his illusions about its 
determinants. Modern man is endeavoring to maintain the ‘‘illu- 
sion of choice,’’ appropriate enough in earlier centuries, but com- 
pletely outmoded by present-day psychology. He has ‘‘evolved 
nothing to take the place of his theological heirlooms’’; conse- 
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quently he is harried by fictitious feelings of remorse. ‘What he 
needs is the ‘‘creation of a new illusion, more in harmony with the 
conditions of modern life and the state of modern knowledge.’’ This 
the author seeks to supply in the second half of his book. To ad- 
vise a man: ‘‘ Accept yourself’’ would be to make too drastic a de- 
mand upon human nature with its need for myths. ‘‘Seek the 
society in which you can find balance’’ seems to Mr. Fergusson to 
be the next best thing. As a sociological moralist, he has some ex- 
cellent comments upon the ethical codes of rural and metropolitan 
communities; and upon the ways in which crimes of violence be- 
come ‘‘unthinkable’’ to civilized men in time of peace, only to be- 
come glorified by a declaration of war. 

But in spite of the freshness and concreteness of his approach 
and the justice of many of his observations, professional writers on 
the topics here treated will hardly be called upon to look to their 
laurels by the present effort. As a systematic treatise, it suffers 
both from looseness of language and from unfamiliarity with previ- 
ous discussions. Through over-anxiety to avoid the ancient pit- 
falls of free will versus determinism, the notion of choice is broad- 
ened to include nearly all those discrepancies between our actions 
and our accounts of them which Pareto has so extensively catalogued. 
Modern man is not consistent, and does not understand the reasons 


for his inconsistencies. He needs, says the author, ‘‘slowly to create 
for himself a new conscience.’’ Mr. Fergusson may help him to 


get rid of his old conscience, but he is very far from supplying the 
basis for a new one. 


) ae es 


A Bibliography on the Survival of the Classics. First Volume. 
The Publications of 1931. The Text of the German Edition with 
an English Introduction. Edited by the Warsure INstTITUTE. 
London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 1934. xxviii+ 333 pp. (German 
title on opposite page: Kulturwissenschaftliche Bibliographie 
zum Nachleben der Antike. Erster Band. Die Erscheinungen 
des Jahres 1931. In Gemeinschaft mit Fachgenossen bearbeitet 
von Hans Meier, Richard Newald, Edgar Wind. Herausge- 
geben von der Bibliothek Warburg.) 


As the title-page states, this volume contains a reproduction of 
the German text of the original edition, published by Teubner in 
1934, with an English introduction substituted for the German one, 
which is supplied in a separate pamphlet. The German title gives 
a@ more exact indication than the English title of the scope of the 
work, which is a publication of the Bibliothek Warburg, established 
in Hamburg by Aby Warburg for the purpose of studying the in- 
fluence of Greek and Roman culture on later cultures. 
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The German and English introductions are both by Edgar Wind. 
The German introduction states that one of the purposes of the 
bibliography is to awaken an interest in and a realization of the 
importance of its subject, and discusses briefly the danger to Hu- 
manism in the attempts which are being made in Europe to break 
away from the Graeco-Roman tradition. Both introductions out- 
line the philosophy of culture and history which underlies the work, 
and which was suggested by Jacob Burckhardt’s methods of his- 
torical investigation. The main tenets of this philosophy are the 
interaction of the various cultural functions—religious, artistic, in- 
tellectual, and social; the oscillation between superstitious worship 
or fear of ‘‘symbols,’’ or cultural manifestations, and intellectual 
or esthetic contemplation of them; and historical development, not 
by a continuous unfolding, but ‘‘by jumps,’’ brought about by the 
constructive power of ‘‘Memory,’’ which reflects upon traditional 
symbols and instigates action. In accordance with this philosophy 
it is suggested that such a work as the present one not only reviews 
the European tradition, but participates to some degree in shaping 
it. 

The bibliography contains 1238 numbered entries, including 
books and periodical articles, and is intended to be as exhaustive as 
possible. Its usefulness is increased by numerous cross-references. 
The entries are divided into three main groups: general works (nos. 
1-8), works tracing the ancient tradition in a particular subject 
(nos. 9-504), and works dealing with particular epochs or cultures. 
The main divisions in the second group are: folklore, religion and 
mythology, magic and natural sciences, philosophy, law and state, 
festivals and the theatre, plastic arts, writing and speech, and music. 
The third group deals with the influence of ancient traditions in 
various ages from late ancient to the present. Both the second and 
third groups contain a considerable number of works dealing 
specifically with philosophy, particularly with the early Christian 
philosophers, medieval scholasticism, and the Renaissance, as well 
as works in other fields which are of interest to philosophers. The 
entries are accomplished by useful critical reviews written by 
various specialists and ranging in length from a few lines to two 
pages. There are also an author-index and a subject-index. A list 
of the periodicals cited and of the abbreviations of their titles would 
have been useful, both for bibliographical purposes and to make the 
abbreviations more intelligible to those not acquainted with the 
periodicals. 

The literature for the period from 1920 to 1930 has been re- 
viewed by Richard Newald in two articles entitled ‘‘Nachleben der 
Antike’’ in Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte des klassischen 
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Altertumswissenschaft, Bd. 232 (1931), pp. 1-122, and Supple- 
mentband, Bd. 250 (1935), pp. 1-144. The introduction to the 
present bibliography promises that it will be supplemented by its 
own subsequent volumes and by the Catalogue of the Warburg 
Institute now being prepared. 


EMERSON BUCHANAN. 
New York City. 


The Genossenschaft-Theory of Otto von Gierke. A Study im Politi- 
cal Thought. JouHn D. Lewis. (University of Wisconsin 
Studies in the Social Sciences and History, Number 25.) Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 1935. 185 pp. 


This little volume supplements Maitland’s famous Introduction, 
emphasizing Gierke’s philosophy of public law and discussing its 
bearing on the general theory of social federalism. The author is 
interested in presenting ‘‘associationism’’ of Gierke’s type as a 
compromise between the individualism of the American police state 
and the absolutism of the German Kulturstaat. Of special value 
for American students is Professor Lewis’s review of the critical 
German literature on the subject, as well as his translation of four 
well-selected sections from Gierke’s writings. On the whole this 
volume reveals Gierke as primarily a legal philosopher, whose his- 


torical researches were colored throughout by its interest in juris- 
prudence; and his interest in jurisprudence was controlled by his 
effort to find a philosophical ground for administrative decentraliza- 
tion in Prussia. Gierke evidently refused to carry pluralism to the 
extent of denying the ‘‘all-inclusiveness’’ of the state. 

H. W. S. 
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Dialecticheskii i Istorischeskii Materializm. (Dialectical and 
Historical Materialism. A textbook for higher institutions of learn- 
ing.) The Collective of the Institute of Philosophy of the Com- 
munist Academy, under the leadership of M. Mitin. Moscow: Party 
Publishing House. 1933-1934. 2 vols. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DreutscHE KULTURPHILOSOPHIE. Band 2, Heft 
2. Der Zeitgeist des Barock und seine Verewigung in Leibnizens 
Gedankenwelt: Dietrich Mahnke. Die Vorbereitung der Phanome- 
nologie des Geistes in Hegels Jenenser Systementwiirfen: Justus 
Schwarz. Heinrich von Stein als Lehrer und Erzieher. Tagebuch- 


aufzeichnungen von Richard Elster. Herausgegeben von Giinter 
Ralfs. 
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Anatysis. Vol. 3, No.4. What is Logical Syntax? D. J. Bron- 
stein. Epistemological Remarks on the Propositional Calculus: 
Karl Britton. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to report the death of Professor Moritz Schlick, 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Vienna. 





We list below the papers which were read at the Second Inter- 
national Congress for the Unity of Science which met in Copen- 
hagen, June 21-26, 1936. The Problem of Causality was the gen- 
eral theme of the Congress. The opening address was delivered by 
Jorgen Jorgensen. 


Zum Kausalproblem in Physik und Biologie: Niels Bohr, Philipp 
Frank. 

Grundlagen der theoretischen Biologie: Erwin Bauer. 

The Analysis of Causality in Genetics: J. B. S. Haldane. 

The Physico-Mathematical Methods in Biological Sciences: N. Ka- 
shevsky. 

Déterminisme, contingence et fatalité en psychologie: Marcel Boll. 

The Interaction of Subject and Object in Observation: V. F'. Lenzen. 

Gestalt und Zeichen in kausaler Betrachtung: Egon Brunswik. 

My Own Mind and Other People’s Minds—Specific Differences? 
Rubin. 

An Operational Analysis of Motives: R. C. Tolman. 

Entstehung der Kausalitatsvorstellung: H. Kelsen. 

Soziologische Prognosen: Otto Newrath. 

Scientific Empiricism and the Problem of Causality in Social Sci- 
ence: John M. Somerville. 

Zum Kausalproblem: Ernst Cassirer. 

L’idée de la loi naturelle: F. Gonseth. 

Kausalitit und Erkennbarkeit der Natur: Moritz Schlick. 

Regelmissigkeit, Kausalitat, Zeitrichtung: Paul Hertz. 

Les systémes orientés et les étres vivants: Matisse. 

Eine rein topologische Form nichtaristotelischer Logik: Carl Hem- 
pel. 

Anwendungen mehrwertiger Logik: Sigismond Zawirski. 

The concluding address was made by Philipp Frank. 





